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watching, and then he would be able to make a plan. Till
then he could rest in peace. There were so many things he
wanted to think about. How was it, for instance, that the
ivory on the West Coast was hard and that on the East Coast
soft? The elephants were the same. Was it due to what they
ate or the climate? And how was it a waterbuck was safe from
crocodiles? It was all very well to say that they had the habit
when chased by Cape hunting dogs of standing at bay in the
water and that the crocodiles waited to catch the dogs as they
came after them. He knew that. Everyone knew that. But
how had it begun? That was what always interested him: how
things began. Everything began somewhere, even a political
situation.
That was what he was doing here now, seeing that nothing
began in this particular neck of the woods. Well, he would do
it. Me and the American, he thought. He put the political
situation out of his head and thought of some of the things he
had seen... a springbuck trek, locust clouds that blackened
the sky, Masai lion hunts, a family of gorillas in a forest clear-
ing. He thought of the Germans. He knew them well. A
slave people who by overcompensation thought themselves a
master race. Slave and master was the only relationship they
understood. He thought of them as colonials, of what they had
done to the Hereros. All these things he saw as part of a single
pattern, the result of urges, of pressures. Animals... men...
This was his conception of life. He saw it all as one thing, ani-
mal life merging into human, and merging back again. There
might be no hard-and-fast line anywhere, no actual right or
wrong, but there was a better and a worse. The German idea
was worse. They were destroyers. They were the modern
Zulus. Hitler and T'Chaka had a lot in common as the world
would see one day. He loaded his pipe slowly, polished it
against his nose and lit it. Some more machinery had gone up
to Marais yesterday.
He went into the store. He looked at the canned food, the